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THIS WEEK IN THE MARKETS... 


@ US. copper producers cut to 30c. Phelps Dodge cuts output 7%—others not yet. 





@ Steel strike increases chances of copper and aluminum strikes. Lead sales low. 


COPPER—domestic average 30.660c per lb delivered 


Kennecott announced Monday July 13 that its price ef- 
fective July 14 would be 30c a lb delivered in the U.S. 
This is down 1%c. Phelps Dodge then announced the 
same cut and Anaconda announced on July 14 that it 
would be at the new price effective the 15th. No pricings 
were made on the 14th at 3l4ec. Katanga dropped to 
26.3c. 

The drop in producer prices was immediately followed 
by cuts in fabricated product prices (see p. 5). The 
producer price drop had been preceded by declining 
prices by all other sellers in and outside the U.S. Custom 
smelter and merchant prices had been coming down for 
several months and recently had been well under pro- 
ducer prices. 

Commodity Exchange prices for September had closed 
on Friday July 10th at 27.28c. London was about Ic 
lower. Merchants offered here at 29c and custom smelters 
were at 29%c. Monday the 13th smelter dropped to 29c. 
London had been practically unchanged that morning 
and the noon call was slightly easier. 

Phelps Dodge simultaneously with its statement that its 
price would be down 1c said it would cut output 7° 
relative to its first half 1959 production. To this and the 
expectation that other producers would announce output 
cuts, remembering the slowness with which cuts were 
made the last time prices dropped (1957 and 1958) and 
the extent to which prices came down, is attributed to the 
slight recovery in Commodity Exchange and London 
prices on July 14 and 15. Some observers also believe 
“weak” holders of contracts on the exchanges also sold 
out July 13 permitting “normal” factors to be more de- 
terminate in those markets. 

The current situation differs from that of 1956-1957 in 
at least two important characteristics: 1) real consump- 
tion of copper is at a high level and the economy shows 
no signs of a slump ahead: 2) world stocks held by sellers 
are not excessively high. The key appears to be the 
record output. Some analysts say it is most logical for 
producers outside the U.S. to cut since U.S. stocks are 
low. This view others say appears predicated on the 
notion U.S. production has a “right” to U.S. markets and 
other production should get what is left. 


ZINC-—llIc per Ib East St. Louis 

Zinc sales this week were the lowest since the middle of 
February. The low sales so far this month reflect the 
exceptionally high sales in the last week of June and 
the heavy accumulation of inventory by users in June 
and earlier months. Some zinc sellers indicate belief the 
steel strike will be lengthy and that Prime Western sales 
will be extremely low until it is settled. 

Special High sales some suggest will not be hit by the 


steel strike until steel inventories drop to the point 
where auto and appliance production are cut. Since die- 
castings to some extent are produced ahead of the pro- 
duction of equipment into which they enter many feel 
there will be no effect unless the strike lasts more than 
six weeks. Zinc price changes are not expected in the 
near future in the U.S 


LEAD-—12c per Ib New York 


Lead sales this week were 1191 short tons. The low sales 
for July (the first half is probably the lowest on record) 
were expected by many sellers owing largely to the 
heavy sales made in April and May. Many lead using 
firms have July vacations which also tend to decrease 
sales. 


TIN—102%4c a lb, N.Y. 


U.S. prices eased as the steel strike threatened and ma- 
terialized. London has remained at £791. Length of the 
strike will determine damage to the U.S. market. Platers, 
low on stocks, are hoping to cover themselves for the fall 
at lower prices. 


STEEL 


The U.S. steel and some associated industries were struck 
July 14. About 90% of U.S. steel making facilities are out 
of production. President Eisenhower asked the union 
and industry management to accept the services of 
Joseph Finnegan, Chief of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service. Both sides agreed. Observers 
doubted the mediation service has much chance of suc- 
cess. 


ALUMINUM-—primary pig 24.7c; export 22.5c 


Many analysts feel the possibility of a strike in alum- 
inum has become much greater owing to the strike in 
steel. They hold that other industries, especially those 
in metal, would accept a settlement close to that arrived 
at in steel. It now appears there is a good chance when 
current labor-management contracts end July 31 there 
will be no pattern for the aluminum industry to follow 
Even if steel is still struck, aluminum may continue to 
operate. Some believe the unions will get no more, or 
not significantly more, with a strike. If the aluminum 
producers held out until steel was settled, and the steel 
settlement became the basis for an aluminum contract, 
the union would not have gained by a strike 
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The above data, except price, are from the 
American Zinc Institute and are in thousands 
of short tons. They refer to slab zinc of all 
regularly operating United States primary 
and secondary smelters. Production from 
foreign ores is included. Data include June 
1959 


Zinc Statistics Bright; 
Shipments, Stocks Improved 


American Zinc Institute statistics for 
June showed shipments up nearly 17,000 
tons and stocks down better than 26,000 
tons. 

Production during the period was off 
about 2,000 tons to 75,544. 

Shipments were the highest since 
November, 1956 when they were 110,443 
tons. Stocks were the lowest since 
December, 1957 at which time they were 
166,660. 

The largest gain was seen in shipments 
of Special High Grade metal which 
jumped from 34,000 tons in May to 
45,000 tons in June, compared with a 
1958 monthly average of 24,213. 

A summary of the May and June 1959, 
American Zinc Institute statistics in 
short tons, follows: 


May June 
Stock at beginning 203,863 196,004 
Production 77, 489 75,544 
Production, daily rate 2,518 
Shipments 
U. S. Industry : 99,858 
Export and drawback , 204 
To Gov't 2,100 
Totals 102,162 


Stock at end 196,004 169,386 


Shipments by grade follow: 
1958 1959 1959 
Mo. Av May June 
Special High 24,213 34,357 45.374 
Regular High 5,783 6,279 7,572 
Intermediate 2,206 1,467 2,186 
Prime Western, 
etc ‘ 34,907 43,245 47,030 
Totals 67,109 85,348 102,162 
Slab zinc production by grades, with 
minor deductions for metallurgical 
losses in upgrading metals, in tons 
May June 
Special High 30,499 30,371 
Regular High 5,475 4,923 
Intermediate ... 1,155 2,018 
Prime Western, etc 40,360 38,232 
77,489 75,544 
Stocks of slab zine at the end of May 
and June, by grades, in tons: 
May June 
Special High 59,107 44,104 
Regular High 5,524 2.875 
Intermediate 3,362 3,194 
Prime Western, etc 128,011 119,213 
Totals 196,004 169,386 


Totals .... 


Reynolds Capacity Expanded 
With Massena Start-up 


Reynolds Metals Co. has added ap- 
proximately 33,000 tons to its annual pri- 
mary production capacity with the start- 
up of the first of three potlines at its new 
St. Lawrence reduction plant at Mas- 
sena, N. Y. 

V. G. Kneeskern, plant manager, said 
the new capacity would bring Reynolds, 
the nation’s second largest aluminum 
producer, to an annual production level 
of 634,000 tons. The company wil] have 
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an additional 67,000 tons available at 
Massena by the end of the year, he said. 

Indications are that about one-third 
of the St. Lawrence plant’s annual pro- 
duction will be delivered as molten metal 

o a Chevrolet foundry nearing comple- 
tion close to the Reynolds plant. The 
remainder of the metal will go through 
additional production steps for sale in 
pig or ingot form. 

Chevrolet trucks will pick up the mol- 
ten metal in crucibles. Entering the cru- 
cibles at about 1,780 degrees fahrenheit, 
the aluminum can be retained in its mol- 
ten form for several hours, A short road- 
way connects the two plants 


British Beryllium Company 
Formed; Partly U.S. Owned 


Establishment of a new British com- 
pany Consolidated Beryllium Ltd. 
equally owned by The Beryllium Corp. 
of Reading and Imperial Smelting Corp. 
of London, a wholly-owned subsidiary 
of Consolidated Zinc Corp. has been an- 
nounced by Walter R. Lowry, president 
of The Beryllium Corp. 

“The new firm, which Imperiai Smelt- 
ing will manage, will produce nuclear- 
grade beryllium metal and beryllium- 
copper master alloy as raw materials for 
sale to fabricators both in England and 
in Europe,” Lowry explained. “It will be 
the first operation of its kind in the 
United Kingdom.” 

In view of prospective large future re- 
quirements for beryllium metal—recent- 
ly estimated at 100 tons annually—for 
use in Great Britain's commercial nu- 
clear power reactor progiam, Imperial 
Smelting and The Beryllium Corp. are 
planning the largest beryllium metal 
plant in the world. Consolidated Beryl- 
lium, Ltd., already has started designing 
this unit to enable construction to begin 
as soon as demand develops. In the 
meantime, the Reading will provide any 
metal required in excess of the capacity 
of Consolidated Beryllium. 

The companies will immediately com- 
plete design and construction, also at 
Avonmouth, of a beryllium-copper alloy 
plant to supply an established market in 
Great Britain and Europe. The Beryl- 
lium Corp. has been exporting such alloy 
to this market for more than a decade 
Beryllium-copper is used in the manu- 
facture of current-carrying springs for 
electrical and electronic equipment, and 
for use in many other industries 


Die Casters Set Meeting Date 


The 1959 Annual Meetings of the 
American Die Casting Institute and its 
research arm, the Die Casting Research 
Foundation, have been set for Sept. 16 
and 17, 1959 at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago 

Most of the 125 custom die casting 
member companies of the ADCI will be 
represented at these meetings where the 
accomplishments of the past year will 
be reviewed and plans will be made to 
further strengthen custom die 
services to industry 


casting 
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Leytess Metal Corp. Formed 

Leytess Metal & Chemical Corp., 
formed by Eugene Leytess, has taken 
over the business of Lentex Metal & 
Chemical Corp. as of July 9, 1959. 

Leytess, former Lentex president, will 
fill the same post for the new firm. 

S. R. Breuer and Charles H. Deane 
have been elected vice presidents. Both 
will continue in their former capacities 

Breuer in charge of precious metals 
and mercury and Deane of non-ferrous 
metals. 

Gary Joseph, who has also been 
elected an officer, will continue to trade 
in non-ferrous metals. 

The new company will remain at 500 
Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. The telephone num- 
ber has been changed to LOngacre 
4-1915. 
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Lead Stocks Continue Down 


World lead stocks in May dropped 
noticeably for the second straight month, 
with the U.S. leading the way, accord- 
ing to American Bureau of Metal Sta- 
tistics data. 

U.S. (a) (©) 

1958 1959 1959 
mo. av 

1958 Apr May 
43,349 40,239 38,842 
53,285 65,384 82,996 
252,466 247,765 223,508 


Ref. Prod 
Ref. del. (b) .. 
Stocks, end 


Outside U.S. (a) (c) 
89,289 98,154 
Ref. del. (b) .. 64,222 (e) 91,370 70,558 
Stocks, end 81,999 106,634 108,405 
(a) Includes lead content of antimonial lead 
(b) Excludes deliveries to U.S. Government 
stockpile. Changes in stocks do reflect ship- 
ments to stockpile 
(c) Data from American Bureau of Metal 
Statistics. Refer only to primary refineries 
but include lead produced by them from 
scrap. Primary refineries in the U.S., Canada, 
Australia, France, French North Africa, West 
Germany, Mexico and Peru report. Some ma- 
terial originating outside these countries but 
refined in them is included 


(e) Corrected 


Ref. Prod 101,426 


U.S. Stocks 


1959 1959 

1957 Apr May 

Refined 103,308 247,765 223,508 
Base bullion 

Atsmelters(a) 6,247 4,424 3,370 

At refinery (b) 30,705 31,596 32,693 
Raw material 

(c) ve 75,962 61,779 52,115 

Total . . -216,222 345,564 311,686 

(a) and in transit. (b) and in process of re- 

fining. (c) at smelter 





U.S. Primary Smelter Receipts 
1958 1959 1959 
mo. av Apr May 
Primary 
Imported 15,951 11,344 5,330 
U.S. origin.. 24,807 22,868 22,072 
Scrap ‘ 2,423 1,214 2,002 


Total 43,182 35,426 29,410 


U.S. Lead Consumption (a) 
1958 1959 1959 
mo. av Mar. Apr 
Battery 25,639 26,627 26,336 
Cable covering 6,211 5,818 6,248 
Other met 
products 24,671 
Total met 
products ... 56,521 59,674 
Pigments 7,724 8,084 10,745 
Tetraethyl .... 13,192 12,530 12,853 
Other 2,428 2,810 3 _3,079 
Total ..... 79,865 83, 098 89,271 271 


(a) Data from U.S. Bureau of Mines. Sec- 
ondary lead is included. Excludes an amount, 
estimated by USBM at 2-3%, not reported to 
USBM 


27,229 30,010 


62,594 





Miscellaneous Metals 


Wholesale lots, (a) f.0.b. ship. pt.; (b) 
delivered; (c) f.o.b. N.Y.; (d) Dep. on size 
of lot; (e) dep. on grade; (n) nom. 
ALUMINUM: ib (b) eff. 8-4-58, ingot: 

99.50% ......26.8¢ . 8c 

99.75% ......27.3€ 99.85% ......28.8¢ 
ANTIMONY: dom, ib., July 9-July 15 

boxed N.Y. 32.5 
bulk (a) 
boxed (a) ly 
imported 10-ton lots, 9942%, duty pd..2449c 
99% 2 
BISMUTH: ip, ton lots 
CADMIUM: ib (b) July 9-July 15 

Ton lots, Eff. Apr. 1 

Small lots 
CALCIUM: }b, ton lots, slabs, etc. 
CHROMIUM: (pb) Ib of material, 

exo. 98.5%, .05%C, (d)$1.15-1.19 

Elec. 99.8% (d)$1.15-1.19 

Vacuum melting 4c more 
COBALT: ib, (c), eff. 2-1-59 

500 Ib lots ee 

$1.77 

$1.82 

$1.75 

COLUMBIUM: 
roundels 

electrode segments . 

rough ingots 
GALLIUM: gr, 1000- -gr 

less than 1000-gr lots 
GERMANIUM: gr 
1000-gr lots, Ist red 
intrinsic 
10,000-gr lots, Ist red 
intrinsic 35c (a) (b) 
INDIUM: tr oz, 99.9%, small lots ....$2.25 
over 5,000 oz nome 1.25-2.25 
IRIDIUM: tr oz 
LITHIUM: ib 99.5% 
MAGNESIUM: Ib (a) 10,000 Ib lots, 

pig ingot 99.8% 35 44c-36.65« 

notched ingot 36c-37.45c 
MANGANESE: Ib (b) 9542%, carloads, 

bulk Se 
packed 

elec (a) frt. allowed E. of Miss., 99.9% 

ton lots eff. 4-1-57 

prem for hydrogen removed .. 
MOLYBDENUM: (a) eff. 8-56 

powder, carbon red 
NICKEL: ib (a) duty included 

eff. 12-6-56 

dealers 

powder (b) US. ...cccccccccccccccccecs T4c 

sinter (nickel content) point of entry, 

eff. 7-14-58 .. J 
OSMIUM: oz (n) 
PALLADIUM: tr oz eff. 3-6-59... 
PLATINUM: tr oz 

average ... 

QUICKSIL VER: flask, N. Y 

RADIUM: mg, Ra content 

RHODIUM: tr oz 

RUTHENIUM: 

SELENIUM: ib, 2-19-58, comm. grade $7 
high purity ssrpsaal 

SILICON: ib (a) eff. 6-1-59 

98% max. .51-1.0% Fe, crushed . .20.85¢ 

lump 

Hyper- pure: 


Ib, 9912% 

$55-70 
$60-75 
$65-80 


3449-35c (a) 
35 (b) &37c (a) 


solar cell (4-1- 
SODIUM: ib, carloads .... 
less than carloads 
TANTALUM: perlb, (a) (e) ,powder$40-58.60 


$73.04-80.23 
TELLURIUM: ip ees eat $2.50 
THALLIUM: ip 
TITANIUM: 1b (a) A-1 99.3% 
max. .3% Fe .. . .$1.60-$1.62 
max. 5%, Fe. eff. 8-1-59 ee 


TUNGSTEN: 1b 98.8% 


Hydrogen red 99.99% 
dep. on Fisher No. eff. 6-29-59 
VANADIUM: Ib, 90% V 100 Ib lots ..$3.65 
ZIRCONIUM: ib (a) sponge, powder 
platelets: low hafnium int 
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Metallic Ores 


Tons of 2000 lb or units of 20 lb, unless 
otherwise stated. Short ton unit=stu; 
long ton unit=Itu. (a) c.i.f. U. S. ports, 
(b) f.0.b. ship pt., (c) f.0.b. mine or mill 
(g) depending on grade, (i) import duty 
extra, (n) nominal, (t) term contracts. 


ANTIMONY ORE: stu of Sb: 
50-55% 
GO% ..... : . 
See GD ccrccevedccsccecosasese $3.10-$3.20 

BERYLLIUM ORE: stu BeO, 

10-12% 
Dom. (c) — dep. on quan 
Imported (a), (t) 

Spot (a) 


CHROME ORE: it, dry basis, 
subject to penalties if guarantees 
are not met, f.o.b. cars, Atlantic 
ports 
Rhodesian: (t) 
48% CryQz3, 3 to 1 ratio 
48% CreOs, 2.8 to 1 ratio 
48% CreOz3, no ratio 
South African (Transvaal): 
48% CreQOz, no ratio 
44% CryOz, no ratio.... 
Turkish (basis 48% 3 to 1): 
48% CryOz3, 3 to 1 ratio, lump and 
concentrates . : (n) $38-$39.50 
46% CrvQOz3, 3 to 1 ratio, lump and 
concentrates ; (n) $36-$37.50 
Pakistan (Baluchistan) : 
48% CrsOz, 3 to 1 ratio . — 


COBALT ORE: |b Co, free market 
10% 


(n) $35-$36 
(n) $32-$33 
(n) $26-$28 


(n) $26-$28 
... (m) $18-$19 


(n) 80c 


COLUMBITE ORE: |b pentox- 
ide, 65% CbheOs and TasO 
Ratio 10:1 $1.10-$1.15 
Ratio 84:1 .. (n)$ .95-$1.00 


IRON ORE: It, lower lake ports, 
Lake Superior ore 1959: 
Bessemer 

Mesabi 51'2% Fe 

Old Range 
Non-Bessemer 

Mesabi 5112% Fe 

Old Range : F , 
Eastern ores, Itu, delivered, foun- 

dry and basic, 56-62% -++-(n) 
Swedish (t) (a) 60-68% stu (g) «ooo (M) 
Brazilian (b) 68'2% gross ton, 

premium for low P, 1-1-59... $12 

Smaller sellers .... $10.50-$11.50 

MANGANESE ORE: Indian, (a) 

(i), Itu, Mn, 46-48 
(see 11-27-58, P. 12) .. (n) 87c-96c 

max. 2% Fe, ooo GB) 
dioxide, 84% MnO, It bulk crude 


. .$11.60 
. $11.85 


. $11.45 
$11.70 


Mo.: 95% MoSz (b): (eff. 1.1.58) 
Climax, cost of container extra $1.25 
Molybdic trioxide MoOs;, bags (b) $1.46 
cans $1.47 


TITANIUM ORE: Iimenite, gross 
tons TiO, 5944% f.o.b. cars, At- 
lantic ports .. v 
54% f.o.b. cars ; 
Rutile, 94% st, for del. within 
12 mos. .. : pili (n)$95-$100 
TUNGSTEN ORE: stu WO; 65% 
basis foreign ore, nearby arrival 
Wolfram ... 
Scheelite pees 
Low moly scheelite, higher 
U.S. scheelite, stu. (c) . .$20.50-(n) $22 
London, Itu, WO: good ore 
Wolfram 


VANADIUM ORE: Ib V,0; con 
(c) 
Domestic 


ZIRCON ORE: 
Atlantic 

65% ZrO aevecsvesdeunue 
Domestic 66 

Jacksonville .... 
Stark, Fla 


. . -$23-$26 
$21-$21.50 


$12.50-$13 
$12.50-$13 


9415s-99' os 


(sand) It 


no quote 
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Rolled Metals, Etc. 


BRASS — Cents per lb (base prices) 


Sheet Wire Rods 
Yellow Brass 47.24 47.78 47.18 
Best quality brass 48.67 49.21 48.61 
Red brass 80% 50.03 50.57 49.97 
Red brass 85% ‘don 51.02 51.56 50.96 
Com'l bronze 90% .. 52.55 53.09 52.49 
Gilding metal .... 53.55 55.51 53.49 
Eff. July 14 
COPPER — per lb Sheets, over 20 in. 
wide, 54.13c, rolls 20 in. and under, 
52.16c. Wire, bare, carload lots f.o.b 
mills 35.355c eff. July 14, 1959 
LEAD SHEETS — Per lb, full rolled, 140 
sq ft dom. 17%4c. 
MONEL METAL — Per lb (base prices) 


Standard cold-rolled sheet, 97c; cold- 
rolled strip, 99c Rods, hot-rolled 80c 


NICKEL — Per lb (base prices) sheets 
cold-rolled, $1.13; rods, hot-rolled, 94c. 


NICKEL SILVER — Per lb. sheets, 10% 
62.85c; 18% 67.50c; wire and rods, 10% 
65.18c 


PHOSPHOR BRONZE Per lb, sheets 
5% tin, 73.92c, wire and rods 5% 74.42c 
10% 81.38c. 





ZINC — Per lb, carload lots f.o.b. mill 
(base price): Sheet 26c; ribbon 21%c; 
plates 20c 


ZINC DIE-CASTING ALLOY — Ingot 
per lb, carloads lots, delivered, No. 3, 
l4c-1444c; No. 5, 14%c-14%c 


Metallic Compounds 


COPPER SULPHATE — Per |b, in car- 
load lots, $11.95, per 100 lb. crystals or 
diamond f.o.b. ref'y, eff. July 14, 1959 


ARSENIOUS OXIDE (arsenic trioxide), 
lb, refined, white, min. 99%, barrels, 
carload lots, N. Y. docks 4-5c. F.o.b. 
Laredo 4%c; bulk f.o.b. Laredo 3%c. 
Crude, barrels, N. Y. 44%c, Tacoma 3.6c 
Bulk, Laredo 2.5c, Tacoma 2.1c 





ST. JOSEPH 


The Largest 
Producers of Lead 
in the United States 
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LEAD COMPANY 


250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17 


Tel. YUkon 6-7474 











Ferroalloys 
(a) carload lots; (b) delivered; (c) lump, 


PHELPS DODGE CORPORATION bulk; (d) f.o.b. shipping point; (nm) nominal 
FERROCHROMIUM: Ib con- 


tained Cr; (a) (b) (c) cont. US 


PHELPS DODGE REFINING CORPORATION ae oe re ee 
Low carbon (0.10% C, 67-72% Cr) 
300 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. ~y yh cebepterteteell 
Special (0.01% C, 63-66% Cr) 
Oct. 1, 1957.. 
Charge chrome 1 
Refined chrome 1 


FERROCOLUMBIUM: |b con- 


tained Cb; ton lots, lump (2 in) 


packed; (b) cont. U.S.— (50-60% 
Cb, max 0.40% C, max 8% Si)... 
FERROMANGANESE: 1b 


(a). (c), (d) (74-76% Mn) 
Standard, eff. Sept. 19, 1957 . ; 

P — D om ELECTROLYTIC == L N S on ‘Guba contained Mn; 

(a), (c), fob. US. — (80-85% 


P DM FIRE REFINED Mn, 144-11¢% C) 


Low carbon-basis as for Med. Car- 
bon- (85-90% Mn, Max, 0.07% C).... 


FERROMOLYBDENUM: |b Mo; 
lots 5000 lb or more, (d) (58-64% 
. Mo ow dered, k 
COPPER SULPHATE — NICKEL SULPHATE Ones gusn pated... 
SELENIUM — TELLURIUM — PRECIOUS METALS “a 


FERROPHOSPHORUS: per 
gross ton; (a), (c), (max 6 in.); 
(d) (equivalent to Tenn.) 
(23-26% P) 
plus $4 per 1% above or below 


Buyers Of 24% 


BULLION, ORES, CONCENTRATES, MATTE, BLISTER PERROSE ICO: Db contained 


SCRAP METALS, and RESIDUES FERROTITANIUM: low carbon 


- lb contained Ti; ton or more 
lots, lump (4% in.), packed, 
f.o.b. dest. NE US. — (40% Ti, 
max 0.10% C) 
(25% Ti, max 0.10% C) 

Medium Carbon — net ton; 
lump, packed; f.o.b. dest. NE 
U.S. — (17 to 21% Ti, 3-5% C) 

High carbon — basis as for Med 
carbon — (15 to 19% Ti, 6 to 8% C).. 


{ 1S SOCIATED FERROTUNGSTEN: |b contain- 
: ed W; lots of 5,000 lb or more, 
METALS 4 MINERALS CORP cont, US-(10-80% W) in)... 


75 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 6 a ree Ge 


WH 3-5040 (50-55% V) 
open hearth 
crucible 

high speed 


SILICOMANGANESE: Ib; (a), 
(c), (d). 
(1.5% C max 18-20%) Si .... 


ORES d (2% C max 15-1714% Si) 
(3% C max 12-1444% Si) 
buyers of an SPIEGELEISEN: per gross ton; 
(a), (ce) f.0.b. Palmerton, Pa 


3 max Si, 16-19% Mn $100.50 

3% max Si, 19-21 Mn $102.50 

3 max Si, 21-23% Mn $105.00 
Eff. on orders of Jan. 7, 1957 


sellers of ° 


VIRGIN M FTALS Asarco Expands Indium Output 


American Smelting and Refining Co. 
has installed new facilities at its Perth 
Amboy, New Jersey, plant which will 
increase its capacity to produce high 
purity (99.999%) indium. 

Asarco has produced high purity in- 
dium at its Central Research Laborato- 
ries in South Plainfield, N.J., for the past 
five years. 

Increasing demand for the metal in 
electronic applications necessitated the 


CABLE: “ZINCUM” completion of larger facilities for the 


production of commercial quantities. 
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WASHINGTON REPORT 





SPOTLIGHT OVERSEAS — Washington debate over do- 
mestic mining policies has a distinctly foreign accent this 
summer, as U.S. foreign trade and overseas economic 
programs have replaced stockpile disposal and Federal 
mines subsidies as the key battleground for domestic 
metal-mineral producers. 


No less than three Congressional committees are probing 
different aspects of foreign economic policy this week. 
First are House Ways and Means Committee hearings 
underway on Rep. Hale Boggs’ (D-La.) bill to increase 
tax benefits for U.S. firms doing business abroad, in- 
tended as a stimulant to private investment overseas. 
Starting this week also were hearings by the Senate 
Banking and Currency’s International Finance Subcom- 
mittee to study the effects of U.S. investment abroad on 
domestic competition, and hearings before the House 
Small Business Committee to investigate overseas oppor- 
tunities for small U.S. companies. 


The hearings are interrelated in a significant sense: they 
show the growing concern, pro and con, with U.S. for- 
eign investment. Tax incentives — Aluminum Co. of 
America was the first large metal firm to endorse the 
Boggs Bill; others are expected to follow suit. The pro- 
posed legislation would permit domestic firms to defer 
U.S. tax on profits earned by a new class of “foreign 
business corporation” subsidiary set up for tax purposes 
until the money is returned to the U.S. for distribution. 
It also would tax foreign trading corporation subsidiaries 
at a 14% lower rate than at present, and forgive U.S. 
taxes on profits on which foreign governments forego 
local taxes. 


The Boggs Bill is backed by a growing number of do- 
mestic businesses and the Department of Commerce. 
Treasury Department, however, accepts only the deferral 
proposal and would limit that to so-called under-devel- 
oped areas. 


The bill's proponents hope to get it favorably reported 
by the House Committee, possibly passed by the House 
this session. Then in next year’s election climate, the 
Administration and the Senate could be persuaded to 
support the bill more vigorously, Boggs hopes. Compe- 
tition from abroad — the Senate Banking Subcommittee 
is looking at overseas operations from a different view- 
point. It is following up a resolution introduced by Sen. 
William Proxmire (D-Wis.) based on complaints that 
U.S. companies are feeling the pinch of stiffer competi- 
tion because of the increase in domestic branches over- 
seas, as well as from foreign firms importing into the U.S. 
This is a complaint shared by some domestic metal- 
mineral producers, for example, a domestic manganese 
mines have protested U.S. investment and International 
Lending Agency aid to African manganese projects while 
the U.S. at the same time announced recently that its 
domestic carlot Manganese Purchase Program will ex- 
pire next month. Domestic producers are trying to get 
General Services Administration to reconsider its deci- 
sion to close out the incentive purchase program on the 
grounds the agency will not have bought the 28-million 
tons it is obligated to buy by the August expiration goal 


SMALL BUSINESS — Heading the House Smal] Business 


Committee investigation of opportunities overseas is Rep. 
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DEFENSE-ESSENTIALITY 


Sidney Yates (D-lIll.), who has previously heard small 
aluminum, nickel and copper fabricators complaints’ of 
failing to share in Government purchase programs and 
problems of short supply. Like the Boggs hearings -- as 
opposed to Proxmire’s — Yates’ investigation is favorable 
to overseas investment incentives, but aims to win more 
Government help in getting in on it. 


Trade curb battle — Aside from the issue of U.S. busi- 
ness overseas, metal-mineral producers’ efforts at more 
federal aid is now centering around trade protection, 
rather than stockpiling or domestic subsidy programs 
House Interior Committee hearings held by Chairman 
Wayne Aspinall (D-Colo.) covered a broad range of 
specific mining industries’ complaints. While some tes- 
timony included pleas for stepped-up Government pur- 
chases and bonus payments, and the establishment of a 
mining department of Cabinet level, most producers put 
import curbs first on their list of desired Government 
action. 


Aspinall hearings were directly responsible for reports 
last week to the effect that the Administration is con- 
sidering tighter import quotas on lead and zinc. Interior 
Secretary Fred Seaton said the Administration is look- 
ing into the matter. Mining Bloc spokesmen on Capitol 
Hill say they hope for extension of present quotas to 
finished and semi-finished forms of the two key metals, 
plus tighter curbs on imports of ore and concentrate 
Mining-State Congressmen are aiming at another Tariff 
Commission study of domestic lead-zinc industries, if the 
Administration does not take new action on its own 
This move, like the push for overseas tax incentives, 
also stands a better chance in next year’s election climate, 


its backers believe. 


However, the Administration itself appears to be divided 
on the question of tightening existing import quotas on 
lead and zinc. Interior Assistant Secretary Elmer Ben- 
nett (former Utah Republican Senator on the Senate 
Interior Committee) is said to be pushing for White 
House action. 


Commerce Department policymakers — Operating in a 
sort of vacuum until a new secretary is named — have 
sided with State Department in opposing any new trade 
barriers at this time, on the other hand. 


Commerce Dept. role unsettled — Senate defeat of Lewis 
Strauss as Commerce secretary last month has unsettled 
the question of the department's influence in foreign 
trade policymaking. Strauss leaned toward domestic 
protection, particularly in the case of oil and textiles 
His special goals was righter curbs on trade with the 
Communist Bloc. His successor is likely to be more 
liberal-trade minded, though no significant change in 
East-West trade policy is probable. 


Also an indicator of trade 
winds, the decision by Defense Mobilizer Leo A. Hoegh 
to reject heavy electrical equipment makers pleas for 
new trade protection may forecast a similar finding 
against petitions filed by producers of cobalt, fluorspar 
and tungsten. Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
staffers say they are not yet convinced of the economic 
basis for new import curbs on these minerals 





Trailers SINCE = 


BUYING and SELLING 


METALS and MINERALS 
ORES and CONCENTRATES 


COPPER - LEAD - TIN - ZINC 


ALUMINUM - 


ANTIMONY - 


BERYL - CADMIUM 


CHROME ~ FERRO-ALLOYS - MANGANESE - RUTILE 
TITANIUM + WOLFRAM - ZIRCON 


Sellers of All Types 
of Steel Products 


C. TENNANT, SONS & CO., OF NEW YORK 


100 PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Other Offices in San Francisco, Calif 


Loa Paz, Bolivia; Lima, Peru 


Rio de Janeiro and Sdo Paulo, Brazil; Melbourne, Australia 


Cable Address, all offices: ‘‘TENNANTS” 





Tin Marked Seen 
Stable in London 

London (McGraw-Hill World News): 
Stockpile releases have been having a 
marginal impact in London on the price 
of tin. No one is very worried about the 
future. Londoners still expect the tin 
market to remain firm, with price rise 
trends gently checked by higher re- 
leases. 

The producers are, however, going to 
have a tricky time keeping the price 
on an even keel. Here are the main fac- 
tors now operating: 

International buffer stock selling now 
has unloaded about 9,000 tons from the 
total onto the market. The Tin Council 
soon should have a balance in its stock 
between funds and metal, and so won't 
be so anxious to sell. 

Tin from the British stockpile, how- 
ever, now is available for selling on the 
market. First release is 2,500 tons, to be 
followed by release of another 2,500 tons 
from Jan. 1, 1960 

This adds up to a picture of rising de- 
mand adequately balanced by more 
available supplies. Remember, producer 
countries’ exports can be hiked to a sub- 
stantial extent 

But, after its crisis period last year, 
the Tin Council so far in 1959 has main- 
tained strict quotas. 

It’s already starting to watch for the 
chance of persuading U.S. authorities to 
dispose of their surplus tin through the 
same mechanism the Britishers are us- 
ing, when and if the time comes. 


& 


1958 German Non-Ferrous 
Consumption Rose 5% 

Bonn (McGraw-Hill World News): 
Full employment and overflowing order 
books in the automobile and electrical 
industries caused Germany’s consump- 
tion of non-ferrous metals to jump 5% 
through 1958. 

This apparent wave of prosperity was 
not shared by all home producers some 
of whom are now in critical condition. 
Home lead production dropped in 1958 
by 14% and, during the same period, 
zinc production tumbled 9% compared 
to 1957. 

Blame, the industry, says, can be put 
on the heavy drop in prices on the in- 
ternational markets which caused a 
40% drop in the sales made by German 
mines. During 1958, nine mining facili- 
ties had to close their doors owing to 
their not being able to stand the pace. 
This caused a drop of 37% in the num- 
ber of employees in home non-ferrous 
metal mines. In the same period, the 
production of primary aluminum fell a 
further 11% at the same time as alumi- 
num-alloy production was climbing to 
a record 16% over last year. In terms 
of tonnage, this is 11,000-tons more than 
in 1957. 

The increased consumption of non- 
ferrous metals by German processers, 
together with the drop-off in home pro- 
duction gave imports quite a fillip. The 
amount of lead entering the country in 
1958 rose by 17% compared to 1957, and 
zinc ore shipments into Germany 





jumped 63% in order to meet the urgent 
processing requirements of the refiner- 
ies. The overall consumption of NF- 
metals in Germany rose by about 5%, 
one-fifth of the increase being account- 
ed for by so-called light metals and the 
remaining four-fifths by heavy metals. 


Domestic Manganese Purchase 
Program Nearing Limitation 


General Services has announced that 
its Domestic Manganese Purchase Pro- 
gram (carlot) is approaching attainment 
of the program limitation of 28-million 
long ton units of contained manganese. 

Each holder of a certificate of partici- 
pation is being sent a telegram notifying 
him that no tender received in the con- 
trolling regional offices after 5 p.m. local 
time on Aug. 5, 1959 would be accepted. 

This notice is in accordance with an- 
nouncement of May 1 that GSA would 
notify participants of program close-out 
30 days before it occurs. 

As of June 26, 1959, cumulative de- 
liveries amounting to 26,222,740 units 
together with known and anticipated 
future deliveries indicate that the maxi- 
mum program quantity of 28-million 
units will be reached on Aug. 5, 1959. 


U.S. Slab Zinc Consumption 


American Bureau of Metal Statistics 
data, in short tons: 
Mar Apr 
Galvanizers 1958 1959 1959 
Sheet, strip 194,196 21,263 20.310 
Wire, wire rope 35,638 2,801 3,784 
Tube, pipe 67,318 6,289 7,215 
Fittings 8,904 640 636 
Job galvanizing 28,502 2,098 2,391 
Other 46,671 4,196 4,205 
Total 381,229 37,287 38,541 
Brass mills: (a) 
Sheet, strip, plate. 46,967 6,307 5,682 
Rod and wire 32,568 4,201 4,435 
Tube 9,645 1,059 958 
Castings, billets 4,423 452 384 
Copper-base ingots 7,094 g 773 
Other cu-base 
products 578 s 72 
Total 375 2,888 12,304 
Die casters: (b) 
Die castings 
Stamping dies and 
zinc-alloy rod 5,400 
Slush & sand 
castings 2,022 


309,408 30,732 


Total 316,830 29,286 
Rolling mills 40,616 3,629 
Oxide plants 13,331 1,981 
Other (c) 14,946 1,222 
Total reported 868,327 86,294 89,045 
Est. unreported 1,100 1,100 
Grand total (d) .868,327 87,394 90,145 
Mar Apr 
1958 1959 1959 
Special High 365,023 34,878 36,410 
Regular High 70,999 8,280 7,960 
Intermediate 15,256 1,218 1,350 
Brass Special 92,541 8,948 8,799 
Select 3,280 320 182 
Prime Western 313,155 31,552 33,177 
Remelt 8,073 1,098 1,167 
Total 868,327 86,294 89,045 
(a) Includes brass mills, brass ingot makers 
and foundries. (b) Includes producers of 
zinc-base castings, zinc-alloy dies and zinc- 
alloy rod. (c) Includes zinc used for slush 
castings, wet batteries, desilverizing lead 
light-metal alloys and other miscellaneous 
uses. (d) Includes estimated consumption of 
plants reporting on an annual basis only 
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E&MJ QUOTATIONS 


COPPER ELECTROLYTIC 
Domestic Export Europe 
July Refinery Refinery cif. 





Daily Prices of Metals 


LEAD———- 
New York St. Louis 
(a) 


ZINC (b)-———— 
Delivered East 
St. Louis 


ALUMINUM 
Primary Pig 99.5% 
U.S.dest. Export 


TIN 
Straits 
New York 





9 30.675 26.050 26.995 
10 30.900 25.675 26.620 
13 30.700 25.575 26.520 
14 29.475 25.625 26.570 
15 29.550 26.375 27.320 


11.800 
11.800 
11.800 
11.800 
11.800 


11.500 
11.500 
11.500 
11.500 
11.500 


12.000 
12.000 
12.000 
12.000 
12.000 


11.000 
11.000 
11.000 
11.000 
11.000 


24.700 22.500 
24.700 22.500 
24.700 22.500 
24.700 22.500 
24.700 22.500 


103.000 
102.750 
102.625 
102.250 
102.250 





Averages 30.260 25.860 26.805 
Calendar Wk. Avgs. 
July 30.890 
6-10 


26.250 27.195 


12.000 11.800 11.500 


12.000 11.800 11.500 


(a) Prime Western Zinc sold on delivered basis at centers where freight from East St. 


The above quotations are our appraisal of the 
major United States markets, based on sales report- 
ed by producers and their agencies. They represent 
payments received by producers for the product 
They are reduced to the basis of cash, New York or 
St. Louis, as noted. Prices in cents per pound 

Copper, lead and zinc quotations are based on 
sales for prompt and future deliveries; aluminum 
weighted average prices are based on estimated 
sales and announced prices; tin quotations are for 
prompt delivery only 

COPPER prices, domestic, in the trade are quoted 
on a delivered basis, that is, delivered at consumer's 
plants. Delivery costs vary with the destination 
The above prices are net prices at the refineries; 
the average shipment cost is deducted in order to 
arrive at a refinery price. Beginning Jan. 2, 1957, 
the average differentia! between delivered and f.0.b 
prices is taken as 0.400c per Ib 

COPPER quotations, foreign or export, refiect 
prices obtaining in the open market and are based 
on sales in the foreign market reduced to the f.o.b. 


transactions, eff. Jan. 2, 1957, we deduct 0.125c 
for lighterage, etc., to arrive at the f.o.b. refinery 
quotation 

COPPER, Europe. c.i.f., is the export refinery quo- 
tation with the addition of the lighterage figure 
0.125c, and freight to main Continental ports, 
0.82c 

COPPER quotations are for ordinary forms of 
wirebars and ingot bars. The premiums on special 
shapes, effective in some instances on deliveries be- 
ginning Sept. 1, 1955, are: Standard ingots 0.25c 
per pound; slabs 0.55c and up, cakes 0.6c and up 
depending on weight and dimensions; billets 1.725c 
and up, depending on dimensions and quality. Dis- 
count on cathodes 0.125c to 0.15c per pound 

ZINC quotations refiect sales of the Prime West- 
ern grade as well as sales of other grades when sold 
on a Prime Western basis. (b) Zinc premiums .. . 
obtaining over Prime Western zinc in the East 
St. Louis market on the following grades, in cents 
per pound: Selected 0.10c; Grass Special 0.25c; 
intermediate 0.5c. High Grade zinc sold on con- 


11.000 


11.000 


24.700 22.500 102.575 


24.700 22.500 102.925 


Louis exceeds one-half cent a pound. 


over the East St. Louis basis for Prime Western 
Special High Grade premium or differentia! is 1 25¢ 
per lb, eff. Apr. 9, 1958 

LEAD quotations are for the common grade, and 
are based on sales of domestically refined meta! sold 
to domestic consumers. The differentia! on sales in 
the Chicago district is 15 points under New York; 
for California 20 points under New York; for New 
England add 7% points to the New York basis 
Corroding grade commands a premium over com 
mon lead of 10 points 

ALUMINUM quotations refer to primary pig 
99.5% in cents per pound. The U.S. price is freight 
allowed to buyers’ plant; it includes sales by Cana- 
dian producers. It is a delivered price but the buyer 
may arrange shipment and receive the standard 
freight allowance. The export price is the price at 
which U.S. primary producers sel! c.i.f. (delivered) 
foreign ports. The quotations are weighted aver- 
ages with the weights determined by the relative 
capacity of the producers. Ingot sales reduced to the 
pig price are included in determining the price. The 


refinery equivalent. Atlantic seaboard. On {f.a.s tract, delivered to the consumers’ piants, com- 


mands a premium of ic per ib, eff. Apr. 9, 1958 
Note: The daily quotations for copper, lead and zinc are weighted averages of sales reported to E&MJ; weekly averages are arithmetical 
averages of the daily quotations; monthly averages are the arithmetica! averages of the daily quotations. 


premium on standard ingots is 2.lc per ib 





Aluminum Alloys 
Secondary 
July 9-15 
Tons Price/lb 
48 24.96c 
26 25.22c 
No Quote 


Silver, Gold, and Sterling Exchange 

, The Na ~4 aww quotation reported b: yoy 6 & 
Sterling London ——_ is the price o paid by Handy » S"Harmen im Pus in 
Exchange Gold (a) settlement for silver contained in 
281.2200 249s. 944d. 
281.1400 249s. 10d. 
281.1400 249s.104ed. 


Silver 
London 
78.000d. 
78.000d. 
78.125d. 


July N.Y. 


4 91.375 — 
10 91.375 
13 91.375 
14 91.375 78.125d. 
15 91.375 78.125d. 

Av. 91.375 _ 
Calendar Wk. Avgs. 

July 
6-10 





No 
No. 


13 
1 le & Harman 43 
for nearby delivery at New York by regular sup - 
pliers in quantities sufficient to meet daily re- No. 360 
quirements, and it usually one quarter cent 
below the price at which such offers are made. No. 380 
281.1600 249s. 11d. The Treasury's purchase price of newly mined 1% Z 
281.1960 249s. 1034d domestic silver was established at 90. Se per troy n 
° > ac. ounce, 1000 fine, effective on Jul , 1946 under 2% Zn No Quote 
an amendment to the Silver Purc Act of July pea 

3% Zn 1529 23.00c 


281.171 - 6, 1939 

The secondary aluminum alloy 
prices are weighted average 
prices calculated from reports by 
secondary aluminum producers 
of the prices and quantities of 
their sales 


555 23.85c 





London silver quotations are in pence per troy 
ounce, basis .999 fin 

London gold quotations are per troy ounce, 
basis 1000 fine 
Ss 


ling, in cents, noon 


91.375 281.210 


buying rate for cable 


ter 
transfers as certified by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, for customs purposes 





London Metal Exchange 
—COPPER - LEAD—— ZINC . 
urrent 


Cash 3 Mo. Month 3 Mo. 
Asked Bid Asked i Asked Bid 





——_—- TIN—__ 
Current 
Month 
Bid Asked 
79% 
79% 

80 


3 Mo. 
Bid Asked 


70% 


70% 
70% 


. 3 Mo 
Bid Bid Bid 
791 

791% 
791% 
791 793 
791% 793 


fire refined wire bars, 


Asked 





214% 
209% 
210% 


215 

209% 
210% 
216 216% 217% 217% 70% 70% 70% 79% 79° 79 79% 
219% 219% 221 221% 70% 70% 70% 79% 79” 79% 79% 


Prices are for the official a.m. session in pounds sterling per ton of 2240 lb. Copper basis electrolytic and 
zine 98% and tin min. 99.75% 


THIS WEEK'S BUSINESS INDICATORS 
Latest 
Week 
(d)82.8 
(d) 2,344 

(d) 161,331 

(d) 13,200 
$82,956 
153 June 


215% 
210% 
211% 


216 
210% 
211% 


69% 
69 
69% 


70% 
70% 
71 


80 

79% 

80's 
. 
a 


79 
78% 
79% 


79% 
79 
79% 


792 
792 
792 


791% 
791 
789 


792 
791% 
789% 
788% 789 
789% 790 


lead 99.97%, 





Month 
Ago 
96.9 

2,620 
164,538 
13,023 
86,012 
152 


Preceding 
Week 
(a)79.5 

(a) 2,252 

(a) 139,829 
13,749 
90,893 


Net Change 
Year Ago 


Year 
Ago 

548 
1,481 
96,855 
11,210 
103,247 
127 





Steel Rate (% of capacity in operation) 

Steel Ingot Production, thousands of tons............. 
Automobile Production (cars and trucks) 

Electric Power Output (millions kwh.)............... 
Engr’g Const. Awards, 4-week daily av., in thousands (c) 
Federal Reserve Index of Industrial Production (e) ... 
E&MJ Index of Nonferrous Metal Prices (e) (b) 121.0 June 120.9 105.1 

All Commodities, Bureau of Labor Statistics (e) (d)119.5 June 119.8 119.1 
(a) Revised. (b) Weights based on 1922-3-4. (c) From Eng. News-Record. (a) Suttatecn. (e) Base period (100) 


+ 28.0 
+863 
+64,476 
+1,990 
$20,291 
+26 

+15.9 

+4 

is 1947-49 
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We are pleased to announce the formation of 


LEYTESS METAL & CHEMICAL CORP. 


Successor to the non-ferrous metal, 
precious metal, ore & chemical business of 


LENTEX METAL & CHEMICAL CORP. 


Offices at 500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 


Lo. 4-1915 











U.S. Shipped 463 Tons 
Of Beryl Ore in 1958 


In 1958, the world production of beryl 
in the form of crystals cobbed free of 
waste totaled approximately 7,000 tons; 
in the United States 463 tons were pro- 
duced, 4,599 tons were imported, and 
6,002 tons were consumed, according to 
the Bureau of Mines, U.S. Department 
of the Interior. 

About 175 operations in nine states 
produced beryl, and total shipments by 
individual producers ranged from a few 
pounds to 114 tons. The Boomer Lode 
mine in Park County, Colo., was the 
largest producer. 

The Government bought 449 short dry 
tons of beryl under its purchase pro- 
gram, which encourages domestic pro- 
duction of beryl, and by the end of the 
year the cumulative total reached 2,144 
tons. This program terminates June 30, 
1962, or when deliveries of beryl crys- 
tals total 4,500 tons, whichever occurs 
first. 

Financial assistance for exploration of 
beryl was available from the Govern- 
ment through Defense Minerals Explo- 
ration Administration until June 30 and 
thereafter through its successor agency 
the Office of Mineral Exploration. Gov- 
ernment participation in beryl explora- 
tion was 75% through DMEA, and 50% 
through OME. No new contracts nor 
certifications were made for beryl ex- 
ploration in 1958. 

The Beryllium Corp., at its plants near 
Reading and Hazelton, Pa.. and The 
Brush Beryllium Co., Elmore, Ohio, were 
by far the largest consumers of bery] and 
each firm processed beryl] into beryllium 
metal, alloys, and compounds. Beryl 
Ores Co., Arvada, Colo., produced spe- 
cialized beryl materials for the ceramic 
industry and Glass Coating Materials 
Division, A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, 
Wis., Lapp Insulator Co., LeRoy, N. Y., 
and the Ceramic Division, Champion 
Spark Plug Co., Detroit, Mich. used 
beryl in the manufacture of ceramic ar- 
ticles. Although substantial quantities of 
beryllium ingot were produced, beryl- 
lium-copper continued to be the princi- 
pal product. The 5-year contracts award- 
ed in 1956 to The Beryllium Corp. and 
The Brush Beryllium Co. for annual de- 
livery (starting in 1958) of 50 tons of 
beryllium ingot by each firm to the 


Atomic Energy Commission were 
amended, and the new delivery level of 
each contract was set at 37,500 lb an- 
nually. 

No imported beryl nor domestically 
produced beryllium-copper was added 
to the national strategic stockpile. Some 
domestically produced beryllium-copper 
containing imported raw materials was 
acquired as a result of the Department 
of Agriculture barter program in which 
Commodity Credit Corporation ex- 
changes surplus commodities for stra- 
tegic materials. 


Columbium-Tantalum Output 
Continued Rise in 1958 


Domestic production of columbium- 
tantalum mineral concentrates increased 
to a record high for the third consecu- 
tive year in 1958, according to the U/S. 
Bureau of Mines. 

Domestic production of columbium 
and tantalum metal also increased to 
about 30 tons and 100 tons, respectively. 
Production of ferrocolumbium and fer- 
rotantalum-columbium decreased to 430 





tons. The decline in world production of 
concentrates continued for the third con- 
secutive year. United States imports of 
columbium concentrate declined and im- 
ports of tantalum concentrate increased. 
Industrial consumption of concentrates 
decreased after gaining for three con- 
secutive years. 

The record domestic concentrate pro- 
duction was again predominantly from 
Porter Bros. Corp., Bear Valley, Idaho, 
which shipped both euxenite and colum- 
bite concentrates. The decline in world 
concentrate production and U.S. imports 
of columbite reflected the general do- 
mestic business recession during the 
first-half of 1958 and the continued ab- 
sence of the U.S. Government from the 
foreign ore market, except for barter 
transactions. The increase in tantalite 
imports reflected stockpiling by domes- 
tic consumers who had experienced tan- 
talite shortages in the past. By the close 
of 1958, industry-accumulated stocks 
were satisfactory and stockpiling was 
largely curtailed. 

The several-fold increase in domestic 
production of columbium was primarily 
due to demand for columbium and co- 
lumbium-base alloys in nuclear-energy 
applications. The modest increase in tan- 
talum production reflected the continued 
upward trend in tantalum consumption 
by the electronics industry. Despite the 
increased production of both metals, the 
domestic processing industry operated 
at less than 50% capacity during 1958 as 
a result of even larger increases in plant 
capacity during the year. By the end of 
1958 domestic producers of columbium 
or tantalum metal were: E. I. duPont de 
Nemours and Co., Inc., Wilmington; 
Fansteel Metallurgical Corp., North Chi- 
cago, Ill., and Muskogee, Okla.; Kawecki 
Chemical Co., Boyertown, Pa.; Kenna- 
metal, Inc., Latrobe Pa.; National Re- 
search Corp., Cambridge, Mass.; Union 
Carbide Metals Co., Niagara Falls; U.S. 
Industrial Chemicals Co., Cincinnati; and 
Wah Chang Corp., Albany, Oregon. 





Copper Prices 1954-1959 
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E&MJ 
Foreign 








432 
416 
400 
384 
368 
352 
336 
320 
304 
288 
272 

A 256 
r wi " 240 
fy t 224 
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4 Foreign 192 
176 








1954 1955 1956 


160 


1957 1958 1959 


Monthly averages. E&MJ weighted averages are computed from actual reports of sales 
to E&MJ — normally 140,000 to 175,000 tons per month. LME prices are the average of 
the mean of the bid and asked; they refer to long tons. The two scales are equal at an 
exchange rate of $2.80 per £. £320 is 40c a lb, etc. Data through June 1959. 
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U.S. Potash Sales Jumped 
Despite Drop in Output 


Sales and apparent consumption of 
potassium salts in the United States in 
1958 increased nearly 10% over 1957, 
even though production of marketable 
potassium salts declined from 1957’s rec- 
ord high, according to reports by prod- 
ucers to the Bureau of Mines. 

Stocks in producers’ hands at the end 
of 1958 were 33% less than at the end of 
1957, according to their reports to the 
Bureau. 

Imports of potash materials into the 
United States were 18% higher in 1958 
than in 1957; exports were 8% higher. 
West Germany, France, East Germany, 
Spain, and Chile continued as the prin- 
cipal supplying countries. Most exports 
went to Japan (47%) and countries in 
the Western Hemisphere (38%). 

New Mexico, California, and Utah 
were the principal states producing mar- 
ketable potassium salts in 1958. New 
Mexico supplied 92% of the domestic 
output; small quantities came from 
Maryland and Michigan. 

Increased world output was again re- 
ported in 1958, totaling 8.8-million short 
tons of potash (K2O). The first produc- 
tion of potash in Canada was by the 
Potash Co. of America Ltd. Two other 
Canadian mines were being developed. 

Statistics of the potash industry 1957- 
58, in thousands of short tons and 
dollars: 

1957 1958 
U.S.: Production potassium salts 
(marketable) eunaskes 3,840 3,640 


Columbus, Ohio * Chicago 
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Distributors for AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING COMPANY 
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Appr. equivalent KO 
Value 
Sales salts by producers 
Appr. equivalent 
Value 
Aver. per ton 
Imports potash materials 
Appr. equivalent 


Value $11,823 $13,679 
Exports potash materials 467 507 

Appr. equivalent 234 254 

Value $17,506 $18,276 
Apparent consumption salts 3,497 3,846 

Appr. equivalent 2,085 2,298 
World: Production (marketable) 

Appr. equivalent . 8,700 





producers of: 


Antimonial Lead 
Antimony 
Antimony Oxide 
Arsenic 

Asbestos 

Bismuth 
Cadmium 
Cadmium Oxide 
Cadmium Sulfide 


Copper 


Fluospar 

Germanium Concentrates 
Gold 

Indium 

Lead 

Lead, Test 

Litharge, C. P. 
Molybdenum Concentrates 


Nickel Salts 


Selenium 

Silver 

Sulfur Dioxide, Liquid 
Sulfuric Acid 
Tellurium 

Thallium 

Thallium Sulfate 

Zine 

Zinc Dust 


Zinc Sulfate 


AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Mineral & Ore Markets 


Russian chrome ore sales in the US. 
differ from the impression given in some 
published accounts. Early last week a 
daily newspaper indicated a Russian 
representative said 350,000 tons of 
chrome ore from the USSR had been 
sold for delivery in the U.S. during the 
next four years. 

US. users of chrome ore have not en- 
tered into contracts to purchase 350,000 
tons of Russian chrome ore. One broker 
has contracts with the Russian trading 
organization to take up to 350,000 tons 
of Russian chrome ore. These contracts 
are subject to a number of reservations. 
If the steel products the Russians want 
cannot be obtained from US. firms, then 
the chrome ore will not be imported into 
the U.S. 

We have been following the Russian 
chrome ore developments for the past 
year. A number of requests were made 
to U.S. Government agencies for per- 
mits to export various steel products to 
the USSR. These requests have been 


turned down. In 1958 when the U.S. steel 
industry was operating at a very low 
rate this business was greatly desired by 
a number of US. steel] firms. Brokers 
had little trouble arranging potential 
private Russian barter transactions. But 
it appears that the only one that reached 
a successful conclusion was the 80,000 
ton chrome ore transaction discussed 
here October 31, 1958. 

Currently, in addition to the uncer- 
tainty of US. Government allow- 
ance of export permits on the materials 
the Russians want in exchange for the 
chrome ore, the excellent business the 
U.S. steel companies have been doing 
has caused them to back away from the 
Russian business. Also, the steel strike 
makes such business even more unlike- 
ly. It is possible some of this chrome ore 
will reach Europe — but European firms 
have been buying Russian chrome all 
along from established outlets. 

* 


OEEC Output Little Changed 
The Organization for European Eco- 


nomic Co-Operation (OEEC) produced 
73,384 metric tons of refined zinc and 
50,537 metric tons of pig lead in May. 

Zinc output was up 4% from April; 
lead was down about 1,000 tons. 


Copper Stocks Lower 


Copper Institute figures for May and 
June 1959 follow: 
United States 
May 
...» (a) 104,236 
..(a) 9,933 
(a) 114,169 


...» (a) 135,031 
(a) 135,135 
86,132 


Production 
Crude primary . 
Crude secondary .. 
Total . 
Refined copper 
Deliveries refined 
Stock, end, ref'd 


Outside United States 
Production: 
Crude primary (a) 175,393 
Crude secondary - 1,762 
Total . .. (a) 177,155 
Refined copper ... (a) 147,993 
Deliveries refined .. (a) 131,243 
Stock, end, ref'd .. (a) 264,211 


(a) Revised 


178,239 
995 


179,234 
145,875 
143,916 
259,812 





London Copper Prices 


The following prices in £ sterling per 
long ton c.i.f. European ports are calcu- 
lated by the London Metal Bulletin (see 
M&MM Feb. 13, 1958, p. 3). 
July 6 221.198 July 9 
July 7 217.514 July 10 
July 8 216.514 

Av 216.413 


215.168 
211.669 


Brass and Bronze Ingot 
85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 29%c; 80-10-10 
(No. 305) 33%c; 88-10-2 (No. 215) 
37%4c; Yellow (No. 405) 235%4c; and up- 
ward. Manganese bronze (No. 420) 26 Yc. 
+ 


Tri-State Concentrates 


Joplin, July 14, 1959 


(a) Blende Per Ton 
Prime coarse (60% zinc) . $64 
Flotation, 60% zinc ......... saaeeese. Se 
(a) Effective Feb. 25, 1959 
Galena 
Coarse and flotation, 80% lead... .(a) $141.72 
(a) Effective May 7, 1959 


Lead Average (Monterrey) 


The net price realized by the Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co. on all of 
its sales of Mexican pig lead, including 
metal sold for consumption in Mexico, 
during the week ended July 11, 1959, 
was 8.70c (U.S.) per lb. f.o.b. refinery 
Monterrey, Mex. 


Smelters’ Aluminum Alloys 


Delivered prices of smelters’ alumi- 
num ingot, per pound, in lots of 10,000 
lb or more. 


Piston alloy D132 26-2644c. No. 12 al- 
loy 2242-23c. No. 13 alloy, max. .30 cop- 
per, 2434-25c. 


Deoxidizing grades: No. 1, 23%-24c; 
No. 2, 22-22%c; No. 3, 21%-22c; No. 4 
20%-21c. 

. 


Smelters’ Copper Scrap Prices 


Custom smelters’ buying prices for 
scrap, carload lots, refinery: 

No. 1 copper and wire, 24%c; No. 2 
heavy copper, 23c; light copper, 20%4c; 
refinery brass, 224c. 


A Custom Smelter Copper Price 
July 9-15 

The following prices are computed by 
E&MJ Metal and Mineral Markets from 
data on flat price and average price sales 
reported by the American Smelting & 
Refining Co. They refer to electrolytic 
copper in standard shapes. 
Delivered consumers’ plants .. 
F.O.B. refinery .. 


They are for sales in the U. S. market 
and are adjusted to the nearest one- 
eighth cent. A one-quarter cent deduc- 
tion for selling commission has been 
made. 


. .29.625c 


Dealers’ Scrap Prices 


Dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. New 
York or equivalent freight points, for 
wholesale quantities, in cents per Ib. 
2214—23 
204%2—21 
18%2—19 
1744-18 
16—1614 
11-11% 
11—11% 
12—12% 
1342-14 
1344-14 
1144-12 
12—12% 
14%-15 
1044-11 
1042-11 
14-14% 
104%4—11 

6—-6% 

114-2 

3—32 

3—3'% 

414-5 

7-7% 

214-3 
942-10 

814-9 

7-7 
13%-14 

78—79 

42—44 

28—30 

24—26 

52-54 

52—54 


No. 1 copper wire 

Heavy copper & wire, mixed 
Light copper 

No. 1 composition 
Composition turnings 
Light brass 

Yellow brass turnings, mix 
Heavy yellow brass, mixed 
Auto radiators, unsweated. 
Brass pipe, cut 

Rod brass turnings, No. 1.. 
Rod ends, brass 

New soft brass clips 

Cast aluminum, mixed .... 
Aluminum crankcases 
Aluminum clips, new soft. . 
Sheet aluminum, old clean. 
Aluminum turnings, clean. 
Zinc die cast, mixed 

Zine die cast, new 

Old zinc 

New zinc clips 

Soft or hard lead 

Battery plates 

Babbitt mixed 

Linotype or stereotype .... 
Electrotype 

Solder joints close cut 
Block tin pipe 

Autobearing babbitt 
Monel Clips, new 

Monel sheet, clean 

Nickel, rod ends 

Nickel, clippings 





N.Y. Commodity Exchange 








COPPER 


Sept t. 
Bid Asked Bid Asked C 


Bid Asked 


ZINC 
pt 
Asked 


LEAD / 
Sept Oct. Se 
Bid Asked Bid 


Oct 


TIN 
Oct 
Asked 


Sept 
Asked Bid Asked Bid 





27.40 27.41 27.55 27.55 531 


11.55 11.65 11.00 


11.15 102.00 103.00 102.00 103.00 


1.45 11.55 
3.47 31.55 
1.40 11.50 


101.75 
101.75 


103.75 101.75 
102.50 101.75 


103.75 
102.00 


11.57 11.57 10.97 
11.50 11.56 10.87 
28.27 28.42 28.42 525 11.43 11.50 11.52 11.62 10.91 101.50 102.50 101.50 102.00 
28.50 28.50 28.58 28.58 280 11.40 11.50 11.50 11.57 10.90 10.98 101.50 102.50 101.50 102.50 
Closing quotations on the N.Y. Commodity Exchange in cents per Ib. C is number of contracts traded for the seven months of the year for which the 
Exchange accepts trading. Each contract is for 25 tons. Where bid and asked prices are the same, closing quotation was one at which transactions occurred. 


27.40 


1 
27.42 595 1 
27.70 1 


27.70 258 
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